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open forum for the discussion of all matters, however controversial, 
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Notes of the Quarter 


The Progress of Army Education 


VEN though Education for the Forces made such a late start 

last winter its progress so far has been decidedly encouraging. Not 
the least factor in its development has been the sympathy shown to the 
scheme by Commanding Officers, who, more often than not, have 
been willing to go much further than mere compliance with the Order 
that they shall appoint a Unit Education Officer. Many of them have 
taken particular pains to give the scheme a good send-off, either by 
taking a personal and regular interest in unit classes, or by going out 
of their way to find premises and equipment, or by taking their turn 
in the rota of unit lecturers. This goodwill is often found very much 
further up in the hierarchy, as well. One G.O.C.-in-Chief, for 
example, has decreed that, throughout his Army, officers and men who 
are acting as voluntary teachers shall be given time off to prepare 
their lectures and classes. 


Collaboration with Civilians 

Another agreeable sign of the new military attitude to education has 

been the Army’s readiness to collaborate with, and learn from, civilian 

experience. To begin with of course, before the Haining Plan was 

applied, the Army depended almost entirely on ‘imported’ supplies of 
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education from the Regional Committees for Adult Education in 
H.M. Forces. Recently its rations are increasingly home-produced, 
and the proportion of unit instructors to civilian instructors is steadily 
rising—as it must if the Army is to achieve the ideal of a ‘portable’ 
system of education. Yet nowhere is there a tendency, despite this 
quest for self-sufficiency, to cut down the provision available through 
the Regional Committees or the L.E.A.s. Although units are preparing 
for the time (and place) when they will have to get along on the iron 
ration of their own educational resources they are in the meantime 
resolved to get all they can from civilian sources in their present 


locality. 


Advice and Assistance 


In developing its own unit resources the Army welcomes the advice 
and aid it can get from the adult education movement. The War Office 
has accepted with alacrity an offer by the Association for Education in 
Citizenship to provide a pamphlet of information about how to run 
discussion groups, educational visits and similar activities. This will 
be distributed to every Unit Education Officer in the Army. The War 
Office has also requested the Secretary of the Institute, in his capacity 
as Educational Liaison Officer to five of the Commands, to draft a 
pamphlet of information about music, dramatic and art organizations 
upon which the Army may draw for advice in developing that side of 
its cultural work. 

There are many other evidences of this pleasant and fruitful relation- 
ship between the Army and Adult Education; and although the Army, 
through the organizing and controlling services of the Army Educa- 
tional Corps, is resolved (and rightly so) to run the scheme in its own 
Way, it is exercising its control in the wisest and friendliest way. 


Cause for ‘Sober Confidence’ 


We shall continue to hear narratives of neglect, of indifference and 
even hostility to the Scheme. There is no reason to doubt such stories, 
although (like so many of their kind) they are often magnified and dis- 
torted in the telling. There are, too, major criticisms to be made of the 
Scheme as it now stands, notably of the neglect to provide adequately 
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for Service women and for H.M. Navy. But in considering the imper- 
fections of this system of education for the Forces it is well to remem- 
ber that, in size alone, this new audience is at least thirty times as big 
as the massed membership of all civilian adult education in peace-time, 
and that the conditions in which it is being organized are far more 
difficult and exacting than anything we encounter in our normal work. 
The important things to remember are that the military mandarins are, 
this time, on the side of education; that adult education is being 
given a full opportunity to advise and assist; and that the Army is 
already making progress on the principle of self-help. 


A Prospect of Federation? 
The old-timers in adult education are inclined to look with little favour 
on any proposals for federation among the providing bodies. They 
declare, and truly, that adult education has a history as vivid and 
diverse as that of the nonconformist churches. Each of the providing 
bodies has prospered according to the zeal and tenacity with which it 
has attended to the special needs and interests of its constituents. From 
no responsible quarter is there any threat to the identity and inde- 
pendence even of the smallest of the providing bodies; but when 
reconstruction arrives there is likely to be a demand for some kind of 
federation in this movement. However distinctive may be the values 
and the methods of the providing bodies the fact remains that they 
have many common interests and that they have greater similarities of 
policy than some of them are willing to admit. There already exist, in 
good working order, a few pieces of useful co-ordinating machinery, 
such as the Central Joint Advisory Committee for, Tutorial Classes. 
There also lie, rusty and derelict, such ill-fated contraptions as the 
Adult Education Committee of the Board of Education. To many 
observers the model for post-war co-ordination in this movement is 
the Regional Committee for Adult Education in H.M. Forces—a 
model, incidentally, not quite as novel as some people think; for its lay- 
out follows, in most respects, the one used by the B.B.C. in its system 
of Area Committees for Group Listening. 

The experience of most of the Regional Committees for Adult 
Education in H.M. Forces proves how practicable it is for the several 
providing bodies to sit together round a table and plan a balanced pro- 
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gramme of facilities which covers the full range of what each of them 
can best provide. If they can come together for this vast and compli- 
cated job of providing for the Services, can they not also come together 
for the smaller job of planning adult education in peace-time? These 
Regional Committees seem the ready-made Parliament of adult 
education which so many progressive observers have advocated for 
many years. Whether the Board of Education would welcome such a 
federation no one can yet say; but not least of its merits, from the 
Whitehall point of view, is the simplification it suggests of the present 
cumbrous system of estimating and paying grants. A block grant to 
every Regional Committee might prove the boldest and most effective 
check against that duplication of organizing effort and provision 
which is our movement’s main weakness to-day. 


The End of the Session 


With the arrival of Easter adult education concludes the most difficult 
programme it has ever attempted. Yet, as we hope will be shown by 
chronicles in our June issue, the providing bodies have achieved more, 
both relatively and absolutely, than we could dare to hope six months 
ago. Such tenacity is not the least sign of that democratic will-to- 
victory which the Axis has so rashly under-estimated. The Institute 
has shared this paradoxical boom in adult education. As will be shown 
in the Annual Report, which will be circulated in the next few days, the 
Institute was able to fulfil during 1940 a fuller and more varied pro- 
gramme than for many years past. It has had to take on more staff to 
cope with its war-time enterprises; it has also had to take financial 
chances. The reward of its initiative has been reassuring; for it finished 
its year with only a negligible loss of subscriptions, several new mem- 
bers, the continued backing of the Trusts—and thirty-odd pounds 
balance. That is a position strong enough for launching fresh enter- 
prises this year. 


A New Institute Venture 


HERE is being prepared, for circulation in April onwards, a 

popular exhibition of Town Planning, called ‘Living in Cities.’ 
It is being sponsored by the 1940 Council to Promote the Planning 
of Social Environment, executed by Ralph Tubbs, A.R.LB.A., 
member of the Royal Institute of British Architects’ Exhibition 
Committee, and circulated by the Institute. 


Its Purpose 

The purpose of this Exhibition is to acquaint the general public with 
the first principles of town planning and industrial design. Its defini- 
tion will be that ‘cities must once more become centres of true civiliza- 
tion, and this means not merely mechanical improvement and greater 
speed aid comfort of living, but a form of social organization in which 
men and women, thrown into close relation, are enabled by their 
diverse gifts to enrich and enlarge one another’s lives.’ 


Its Plan 

It will show briefly the historical background of the problem; that 
the problem has been realized and solved in such small units as the 
medieval manorial village, or the Bloomsbury estate in the eighteenth 
century; how the wave of industrial development in the nineteenth 
century produced chaos owing to the lack of contemporary plans to 
cope sufficiently speedily with fast growing units. Outlining the 
results of this collapse in slums, bad working conditions, unconsidered 
development, etc., the main section will deal with the steps necessary 
to provide the appropriate plans for to-morrow, with the social amenities 
which can be made available for the life of individual citizens. Two 
screens will show how good has come out of great catastrophies such 
as the Tokio and San Francisco earthquakes, also how opportunities 
can be thrown away, as in the rebuilding of certain Belgian towns after 
1918, others how, if London had been rebuilt to Wren’s plans after the 
fire, we should not only have had a more beautiful city, but a less 
wasteful and uneconomic organization. 
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Sub-headings will be: 

(1) The Home 

(2) Work 

(3) Transport 

(4) Health 

(5) Education 

(6) Leisure 
indicating general lines along which a satisfactory aesthetic back- 
ground to daily life can be created without wilfully destroying such 
good planning as we have inherited. It will suggest that until we have 
achieved some such improvement to the public background of our 
lives, as has been done in Sweden and Finland and in scattered corners 
in Great Britain and the U.S.A., we cannot hope to give integrated 
significance to the ordinary objects of furniture and individual equip- 
ment such as these have had and which they could have again. 


Its Form 

The show will be mounted on thirty flexible canvasses, 6ft. by 4ft., 
which can be pinned either directly to walls or to the Institute’s 
travelling screens. The material will be photographs, diagrams, trans- 
parencies, aerial views, old prints, maps, and possibly models, with a 
minimum of verbal explanatory matter. The exhibition will be quad- 
ruplicated so that it can cover as much of the country as possible. 

This ‘Living in Cities’ Exhibition will be topical, graphic and 
popular. It will be particularly suitable for display in Public Libraries, 
Community Centres, Educational Settlements, W.E.A. Week-end 
Schools, Workingmen’s Clubs, and Youth Clubs. Bookings have 
already begun, and inquiries about the terms of loan and the service 
of guide-lecturers should be made without delay to the Institute 
office. 


Popular Values in Literature 
C. DAY LEWIS 


This paper was written for the Institute’s Annual Conference which was 
abandoned at the last Moment in September, 1940. 


‘ HAT is Art?’ inquired Tolstoy, a question to which some 

years later and in another context Sir Kenneth Clark replied, 
‘What isn’t?’ It’s a reply we ought to bear in mind when we are dis- 
cussing the question of popular values in literature. I am not quite 
sure, by the way, what this title means: the word ‘values’ always gives 
me the same feeling of bewilderment, inadequacy and panic which I 
used to experience as a small boy when our teacher prepared to fire at 
us a few short bursts of mental arithmetic. ‘Mental arithmetic’: 
‘Values’: sinister, horrid words. Well, when we say ‘popular values in 
literature’, I suppose we mean ‘what the ordinary man likes to read, 
and why’. Or, in other words, ‘what, for the man in the street, is 
literature?’ And the first answer, again, is “What isn’t?’ 

We must have it clear at the start that the literary values of the man 
in the street are quite different from those of the professional educa- 
tionist or the writer. Literature for him is whatever he reads—Shakes- 
peare or Priestley, perhaps; but equally the Daily Express and the 
Westerns. And he criticises this literature, not on literary standards, 
but from a more personal point of view altogether. He asks of a book, 
a magazine, an article, that it should interest him, excite him, or take his 
mind off normal everyday things. He has little taste, in the sense that 
he has little discrimination: but he is far less a slave to literary fashions 
than many persons who pride themselves on taste and can be seen 
browsing with every appearance of relish upon the book-pages of the 
New Statesman. 

The whole problem of popular taste—or, I should say, popular 
appetite—is exceedingly odd. In Ireland, for instance, you can tour 
small country towns with Tchehov and Ibsen, and get full, enthusiastic 
houses. Yet, as those of you will know who have read Sean O’Faoilain’s 
excellent travel-book, ‘Irish Journey’, the public libraries in those 
same towns are often shoddy, inadequately stocked and almost un- 
visited. In England, the public libraries are frequently progressive 
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centres of a real popular culture: but he’d be a bold manager who tried 
on Ibsen or Tchehov at the local theatre. I don’t want to press the 
point: only to emphasise that the question of popular values in 
literature, upon which even public librarians or a Mass Observation 
survey would find it difficult to shed any conclusive light, is one which 
a mere writer like myself approaches at his peril. 

One thing I believe we should all agree about—that for the man in 
the street there is a sharp distinction between escape literature and 
books of information on the one side and pure literature—poetry, 
serious novels, etc.—on the other. It is lamentable, but true, that he 
has a resistance against what you and I would call ‘good literature’ and 
he calls ‘high-brow stuff’. This is equally true of the average working- 
class man or woman, the average petty bourgeois, and the so-called 
‘educated classes’. The latter no longer provide that core of refinement 
and culture which they provided in the eighteenth century and indeed 
up to the end of the nineteenth. Far from it. Anyone who has listened 
to those admirable feature programmes of the B.B.C., where town 
and country workers make their own comments in their own vital 
idiom, must have realised how much nearer they are to the sources of 
art than is the average member of the educated classes, with his jaded 
public-school slang, his preposterous business-English or pallid, 
timid civil-service jargon. 

Well now, let’s go back to the distinction I have just suggested. 
The great mass of reading done to-day is reading of information 
literature or escape literature. People avidly read technical stuff on 
their own subjects—engineering, gardening, poultry-keeping, stamp- 
collecting—whatever it may be. That is all to the good: it is a form of 
spontaneous, adult self-education which we must all approve and 
needs no encouragement from us. They also read information books 
of wider significance—books and articles about political questions and 
the general problems of their own time, the various Digests, the 
Penguin Specials, popular scientific expositions, surveys by famous 
journalists, books about or by Hitler (Mein Kampf, I understand, is 
still a leading best-seller over here—a fact which must cause the 
Fiihrer no less bewilderment than gratification.) This popular interest 
in the world about us seems to me immensely encouraging, for it means 
that the man in the street does not intend to remain a man in a fog— 
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he is not going to take the difficulties of his age lying down; he wants 
inside knowledge about them, and that knowledge may well be the 
precursor of action, as the desire for it is certainly a notable warning 
to any defeatists or would-be Hitlers we may have in our 
midst. 

Moreover, there are signs that this popular appetite for information 
is passing through the stages of pure credulity and undiluted scepticism 
(people on the whole no longer believe everything or nothing they 
read in the papers) towards a sensible discrimination. I have been 
shown an interesting article by the public librarian of Luton on 
‘Reading in Wartime’. He notes that, of two books by Douglas Reed, 
the first—‘Insanity Fair’—is being read more than ever, whereas the 
later one, which was more up-to-date and more advertised, has almost 
gone out of circulation. He believes this is an indication that, in his 
own words, ‘the public is quick to realise the difference between a 
purely ephemeral work and one of permanent value.’ It is an excellent 
thing indeed if this is true for informative literature, even though it 
certainly does not hold good yet for imaginative literature. 

Here we have stumbled on the crux of the matter, haven’t we? The 
ordinary man or woman, when he reads a book for the sake of the 
information it can give him, expects that information to be true; 
he criticizes it on the ground of its truth or falsity to his own experi- 
ence, common sense or previous reading. But when he turns to 
imaginative literature—to the novel, for instance—he does not make 
the same demand; he prefers, on the whole, novels which hardly 
pretend to be true to life—books of adventure, detective novels, love 
stories, Cinderella tales, whose settings and characters are at least 
entirely remote from his own experience and at the worst totally 
fantastic. He tends to read, in fact, escape fiction. And all the culture- 
snobs raise their hands in horror. And all those, from the ghost of 
Plato down to certain members of the W.E.A., who have always 
suspected that the imaginative artist is a potential menace to the 
community, raise a chorus of ‘I told you so.’ 

But let’s examine it, as F. E. Smith used to say, without heat. If 
the average decent citizen is right in demanding that information 
literature should be true to life, may he not also be instinctively right 
in demanding that imaginative literature should be untrue to life? 
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Put like that, it sounds dreadfully immoral. But substitute ‘realistic’ 
for ‘true to life’, and ‘non-realistic’ for ‘untrue to life’. Ask yourself, 
‘May not the ordinary man and woman be right in their instinctive 
demand that imaginative literature should be non-realistic?’? That is 
quite a different proposition, isn’t it? For all art, always—even the art 
of the novel, even that new art of the cinema which apparently has 
the greatest facilities for realism—all the arts have always been 
essentially based on the non-realistic. That is why we call art creative. 
It creates a world which is not the same as the real world, not a mere 
representation of the real world even. 

I don’t want to become involved in aesthetics. Nor am I trying to 
make out a case for the trashy, wish-fulfilment novels of M. X 
and Miss Y, or the trashy detective novels of Mr. Z. I am asking 
you to envisage the possibility that the ordinary man or woman’s 
instinct is right when he demands from imaginative literature some- 
thing very different from a realistic presentation of life: or, in other 
words, that what we call ‘escape books’ do not differ in kind from 
the imaginative books we approve of, but only in degree—the degree 
of intensity, of artistry, of artistic truth. We encourage people, if we 
are sensible, to read the Greek legends and the fairy tales of Hans 
Andersen: we do not encourage them to read the romances of Miss Y. 
Yet the theme of “The Ugly Duckling’, the theme of the story of 
Cupid and Psyche, is the same theme as Miss Y uses in her best-selling 
novel, ‘From Kitchenmaid to Duchess’. Mr. X’s low-born heroine 
ends up by marrying a millionaire: but Danae, too, had gold miracu- 
lously showered upon her. 

‘What is Art?’ ‘Art’, Jean Cocteau has said, ‘is science in the flesh.’ 
Exactly, and the flesh contains a great deal more than the reason—the 
power of judgment and discrimination. The flesh gains its science, its 
knowledge, not so much through the brain as through the pores of 
instinct, the hidden ducts of the imagination. This is what we mean 
when we say that the function of art is to make us more aware of our- 
selves and the world about us—a function it performs, not by preach- 
ing or teaching, not through diagrams or photographs, but by 
creating worlds of its own, worlds which are self-centred and self- 
sufficient, yet shed their own peculiar radiance of illumination upon the 
world we know. 
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‘And then there is the poet-— 

His gaze that like the moonlight rests on all 

In level contemplation, making roof and ruin, 
Treachery, scorn and death into silver syllables, 
And out of worn fragments a seamless coat.’ 

I suggest, then, that the distinction we made between information 
and escape literature on the one hand and imaginative literature on the 
other is purely statistical. From the point of view of the writer or the 
educationist, we should see literature as divided into books of informa- 
tion and books of imagination, the latter including everything from 
Shakespeare down to the rankest escape-fiction: the former appealing 
to reason and judgment, the latter to imagination and the aesthetic 
emotion. And if you ask me what this ‘aesthetic emotion’ is, I reply 
in the words of that great critic, Roger Fry, ‘One can only say that 
those who experience it feel it to have a peculiar quality of “reality”, 
which makes it a matter of infinite importance in their lives.’ 

So now I must emerge from the warm sea of theory on to the dis- 
agreeably flinty beach of fact. On this beach, if I may extend the 
metaphor a moment, the populace are enjoying their leisure time. 
They are making sand castles, throwing stones at bottles, day- 
dreaming, sun-bathing, watching Punch and Judy or the nigger 
minstrels, creating litter, and generally behaving in a very low-brow, 
unregenerate way; while amongst them, with bleak and envious faces, 
are prowling the members of the local Watch Committee, vaguely 
feeling how immoral it all is, and thinking how much better employed 
these people would be attending courses at the Arts and Crafts School 
or visiting the Municipal Museum. 

Let us admit that we appear prigs and busybodies in wanting 
to raise the standards of popular taste. Let us be proud of it. 
After all, the prig is, in a sense, a martyr of progress, and democratic 
civilization is almost entirely the work of busybodies. What we have 
to do is, not to despise or lecture the man in the street for his cultural 
shortcomings, but to direct his gusto for simple pleasures towards the 
keener pleasures of the imagination; to show him that, when he 
enjoys a third-rate film or a third-rate novel, his foot is none the 
less upon the lowest rung of a ladder on which angels are ascending 
and descending. 
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For all the facts go to show that the ordinary man’s heart is not 
closed to the higher reaches of art. Here are a few of them at random. 
When a film is made of a well-known book, the sales of that book go 
up enormously wherever the film is shown, even though the book may 
be a so-called ‘highbrow’ one. Those of more delicate sensibility may 
shudder to see a shop-window stacked with copies of ‘Wuthering 
Heights—the Book of the FILM’. But we ought to dance with delight 
in front of that shop-window. It is a sign and a portent. Or think of 
the crowds that came to see the exhibitions of post-impressionist pic- 
tures in provincial towns before the last war, the success of this 
Institute’s ‘Art for the People’ Exhibitions, the enthusiasm with which 
the Philharmonic Orchestra has recently been received on its tour of the 
music-halls. Or again, I myself have frequently read modern poetry to 
audiences of factory-workers, shop assistants, ordinary people who— 
if the critics were to be believed—ought to have found this kind of 
poetry silly, incomprehensible and boring. But they didn’t. Once I 
had got them to realise that poetry is something you enjoy with your 
senses and imagination, not an abstruse and private argument, they 
began to eat it. 

When we ask, “What are the popular values in literature?’ one 
answer is that there aren’t any. The mass of ordinary people don’t 
think of it in terms of good, bad and indifferent. Reading is just one 
ofthe many ways they can spend their leisure time. They do not share 
the intelligentsia’s exaggerated respect for the significance of books as 
such, nor its bitter distrust of every successful author who has the mis- 
fortune not to be dead. They are open to impressions from every kind 
of literature, but their practice is to read the worst rather than the best. 

Our task, I take it, is to discover how the common reader may be 
directed out of the lower levels of imaginative writing towards the 
higher. We must beware of the fallacy that the common reader 
possesses a naturally good taste which has been corrupted by machine- 
civilization, by the cinema, by puritanism, by trashy magazines, or 
what-have-you. The fact is that he has neither bad taste nor good taste. 
Taste implies sophistication; and the fud// understanding and enjoyment 
of first-rate literature only come from long training ox a firm tradition 
—the kind of tradition for serious reading which you still find among 
thousands of humble people in Scotland. 
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Now, if we are to wean the ordinary man from the lower to the 
higher levels of literature, we must first understand what is the essential 
differences between them—between escape writing and imaginative 
writing: the essential difference between the story of Psyche and 
Miss Y’s ‘From Kitchenmaid to Duchess’, between the poetry of 
Shakespeare and the poetry of Patience Strong. It sounds an elementary 
question, but it is not so easy to answer. It is not, for instance, a ques- 
tion of plain morality: otherwise, the serial in a parish magazine would 
rank higher than a novel by Flaubert. Nor is it a question of realistic 
treatment; or we should have to admit the short stories in Blackwood’s 
Magazine greater than the parables of Christ. 

No, the essential difference is, I believe, between imagination and 
phantasy. Imagination stands for love, phantasy for self-love. Phantasy 
is ingrowing and infantile, imagination is exploring and adult. Both 
imaginative and escape literature create worlds of their own: but the 
former enlightens, activates and makes more coherent the real world, 
whereas the latter dulls, contracts and falsifies it. Phantasy is the 
cotton-wool of the mind—it allows no echoes. But imagination is the 
great mountain range where both the thunder and the still, small voice 
are to be heard. Yet, we must not forget it, phantasy and imagination, 
escape literature and serious literature, are not different in kind. They 
are the negative and the positive manifestations of the same spirit—the 
spirit Henry James referred to when he said, ‘Art is nothing more than 
the shadow of humanity’. The self-love of phantasy may turn into the 
love which belongs to imagination. And this should encourage us. For 
it means that the transition from escape literature to serious literature 
involves no tearing-up of mental roots: it is only the removal from an 
unhealthy to a healthy site in the same neighbourhood. 

The other important distinction between these two kinds of litera- 
ture is one of technique. We cannot at the start teach people to dis- 
tinguish between imagination and phantasy in their reading: but we 
can teach them to appreciate the strength and subtlety of the technique 
of the great writers. What we need is someone to do for literature what 
Roger Fry did for painting and Walford Davies for music; someone 
who is both artist and interpreter. The ordinary literary critic writes 
for a highly specialized audience; the lecturer in English works for a 
limited one. We need someone whose voice can go out to the great 
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masses of people who have no apparent stake in culture and seem to 
get along quite happily without it. 

It is a strange thing that the B.B.C. which, through Walford Davies 
and others, has done so much for musical appreciation, should do so 
little for literary appreciation except in their schools broadcasts. Do. 
they believe that the average Englishman is capable of musical educa- 
tion, but incapable of being educated in literature? Or do they think 
musical technique can be explained while literary technique cannot? 
If so, they are surely wrong. There is a huge field and potential 
audience for a literary interpreter of genius. He would take a love- 
passage out of Meredith and compare it with one out of any popular 
magazine showing the buoyancy and freshness of the one by contrast 
with the staleness and flatness of the other. He would analyse the 
images in a modern poem, demonstrating the visual effectiveness, for 
instance, of the lines in Louis MacNeice’s ‘Passage Steamer’ — 

‘The great cranks rise and fall, repeat, 

The great cranks plod with their Assyrian feet’ 
and pointing out how meaningless that image would be to a genera- 
tion which had never stood on a ship’s deck staring down into the 
engine-room. 

I feel that the B.B.C., because of its huge audience, has a particular 
responsibility towards the arts, and that, where literature is concerned, 
it isnot fulfilling it. The B.B.C. seems to me entirely defeatist about 
the possible response of the public to good literature and criticism, 
particularly in the present emergencies: it is as though they were 
hypnotized by a lowest common denominator at which they have 
arrived by some queer mental process of their own. What other 
explanation can there be for the unbroken stream of the trivial and 
third-rate which they pour out under the title of ‘Programme for the 
Forces’? Do they really suppose that, as soon as the ordinary citizen 
puts on a uniform, he incapacitates himself for the enjoyment of good 
music or literature? 

One reason for their failure here—and it is a reason which everyone 
concerned with adult education should take note of—is that heavy, 
self-conscious attitude towards art so prevalent among its guardians in 
England. Is it our climate, our puritan tradition, or what, that makes 
us so unwilling to administer a spoonful of really good jam unless we 
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are sure there is a pill concealed in it? Yet it was that most English 
of Englishmen, Dr. Johnson, who insisted that ‘the first object of 
poetry is to give pleasure.’ The B.B.C. (or am I imagining things?) 
creates an artificial gulf between pleasure and culture, between enter- 
tainment and instruction: and thus the man in the street becomes con- 
firmed in the belief, whose seeds have already too often been sown by 
his school teachers, that literature is divided into the books you read 
for pleasure and the books you read if you want to improve your 
mind—supposing you do want to improve your mind. 

Before I wrote this paper, I was told that the teaching of literature 
in Adult Education has been rather enlightened. I am quite sure of it. 
But I am not so sure about the particular proof of enlightenment 
which was given me on this occasion—that ‘in adult education classes 
as a rule the study is largely sociological.’ Now I’m not denying that 
our great imaginative literature sheds light upon society, helps us to 
interpret social problems of the past and the present. What I do 
venture to suggest is that we should not over-emphasize the function 
of art in making us—in this sense—‘more aware of ourselves and the 
world about us’, at the expense of the aesthetic emotion through which 
art creates awareness. Or, to put it more simply, we should build upon 
the specific and essential pleasure which art gives, rather than upon its 
side-shows of morality or instruction. 

Here I am likely to fall foul of that great cloud of false witnesses— 
the kind of scientists, pedagogues and. Watch Committee-men—who 
have no use for any mental activity that does not show results—by 
‘show results’ meaning ‘prove something, enable you to pass examina- 
tions, make you a good, clean citizen.’ False witnesses they are, where 
art is concerned. For art appeals to the instinctive in man before it ap- 
peals to the rational. It is not a spoonful of aesthetic jam whose sole 
justification is the moral bolus it contains. It is a pure and simple food 
for the imagination: and if you have no taste for it, it means there’s 
something temporarily out-of-order with your senses, not a failure of 
will or intelligence. 

Does this imply that literature cannot be taught, that we can do 
nothing about popular values in literature? No, it does not. By 
investigating with our pupils the technique of poetry or imaginative 
fiction, we broaden and sharpen their instinctive response to art. By 
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examining the content of imaginative literature, we show them how it 
links up with their own everyday conscious lives. It would be gross 
impertinence for me, in the present company, to present detailed 
formulae for such teaching. But I would like to offer this one golden 
rule of thumb—that, when we set out to teach any piece of literature, 
we should first ask ourselves how the writer intended it to make its 
impact and what is its central meaning, and should base our inter- 
pretation on these, whether we are teaching in a school or an adult class. 

The dramatist, for example, writes a play to be acted: very well, let 
us act it, and concentrate our discussion and analysis upon the object 
of giving a good dramatic performance: in doing so we shall best 
reveal the play’s central meaning, which will be the generalization of 
some human conflict. The poets for the most part write poems to be 
read aloud, and poems for the most part radiate out from a central, 
seminal image. Let us fix our attention firmly upon this image, and let 
us read the poem aloud—whether solo or in chorus—and begin our 
discussion of technique from the needs of the spoken word. The novel 
is more difficult: some lend themselves best to reading aloud, others to 
private reading: but, since novels are on the whole primarily concerned 
with problems of human conduct, we should try to discover the central 
theme of the given novel and allow our discussion to radiate out from 
that. 

Rriefly then, I believe we must reveal the point of impact of any 
work of literature: and, if we succeed in this, all the other things will 
follow more naturally—its moral implications, its historical back- 
ground, its social tendencies. If anyone says to us, “You are disregard- 
ing thus the civilizing influence of literature, you are putting its moral 
values in the back seat, you are attaching too much importance to its 
emotional effect and too little to its spiritual meaning,’ we must reply, 
‘That is not true. Consider the teaching of Christ. No one denies its 
intense spiritual meaning, its revolutionary moral values, the enormous 
civilizing influence it has played. But this teaching was first given and 
recorded through an artistic medium, through short stories and poetic 
proverbs. The Parables and the Sermon on the Mount entered—-and 
still enter—men’s hearts through the opening made by their imagina- 
tive impact, not by virtue of their message. They tell a story: they 
speak in poetic paradox. Like all art, they refuse to dogmatize, they 
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leave you to make your own interpretation and your own choice. How 
much the truer will it be, then, of secular art that, in attaching first 
importance to its imaginative quality and emotional effect, we are, 
quite literally, putting first things first. For in all great imaginative 
literature, above all in poetry, there is no real dualism of form and 
matter. It is not a question of a beautiful form built round a noble 
spirit. The form is an integral part of the spirit, and the spirit without 
the form would be void. 

I have emphasized this, because I believe there is a danger that those 
who are concerned with the teaching of literature may, with the best 
intentions, confuse its values for the man in the street and thus give 
him the wrong approach. Let me re-state what I believe should be our 
working rules. First, we should treat imaginative literature as imagina- 
tive literature, not as a dramatized lesson in sociology, psychology or 
history, not as potential propaganda or material for examinations. 
Second, we should, while preserving no illusions about the present 
average of public taste, be firm in our belief that the best literature is 
within the ordinary man’s reach. Third, we must aim, whether we are 
teaching children or adults, to find out first what they do like and make 
that our link with and point of departure towards the higher levels of 
literature. To do so we may have to emphasize at first the common 
ground of literature and life, to show people that books which they 
assume to be highbrow and beyond their scope have a simple relevance 
to their own lives. But in doing so we must never lose sight of our 
objective, which is to train the instinctive response of human beings 
to an imaginative stimulus. 

There is a pleasant pastime for dark evenings—the If game. /f I 
were Minister of Imagination, and if I could extract from the Treasury 
the price of —say—quite a small battleship, I should launch during this 
dark and unpredictable winter a great campaign upon the heart of 
England. 

I would send companies touring every town, big or small, with 
Henry the Fifth, and price the seats at 6d. and 1s. What play could 
better catch the popular mood and flood it with imaginative light? 
I would attach poets to the several branches of the Armed Forces, so 
that they could write ballads and descriptive verse to be incorporated 
in feature programmes of the B.B.C., heightening heroic narrative 
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with the peculiar power of verse. I would give every encouragement to 
those who can bring good music and painting before the public—and 
by ‘the public’ I mean the Armed Forces as well as the civilian: indeed, 
I should sack instantly anyone who was working under the assumption 
that as soon as a man puts on uniform he becomes an insentient brute, 
for such an assumption is—quite plainly—a form of crypto-Fascism. 

I would commission our documentary film makers, the best in the 
world and at present lying almost idle, to make dozens of films ex- 
pressing the beauty, the humour, the skill and fortitude of a people at 
war. If my money ran to it, I would have a film made of “The Pilgrim’s 
Progress’: as a box-office draw alone, it would knock ‘Gone With the 
Wind’ cold. I would put salt on the tails of those shy birds, the novel- 
ists, and send them all over the country reading passages of fiction and 
giving simple talks about their work. People like meeting writers in 
the flesh, and this harmless snobbery can be used as a quiet lever for 
raising standards of taste. I would require the B.B.C. to experiment 
till they had found a first-rate critic-interpreter, who could do for the 
technical appreciation of literature what Walford Davies has done for 
music. For the schools, I should draw up a kind of calendar of saints— 
the great teachers, humanists, explorers, scientists, doctors, artists—all 
those who have contributed largely to the civilization for which we are 
fighting; and every week, once at least, I should have an hour devoted 
to the commemoration of one of these great men or women. Thus the 
child’s natural hero-worship would be fastened upon worthy objects, 
and his vision imperceptibly trained to look beyond the ramparts and 
the horrors of the present times. 

Yes, I would send forth a great army of light, to campaign against 
the black-out, the monotony and the misery of this winter’s war. Their 
marching orders would be to aim high, but not to shoot in the air: 
they would tactfully aim, that is to say, always a little higher than the 
average taste; they would neither disdain the popular nor be afraid 
of the best. We are living in a time when ordinary men and women 
have been shaken out of their normal ways of living and thinking: and 
that is just the most propitious time for presenting to them the wider 
prospects, the emotional excitement and the spiritual consolations of 
the arts. I believe they would fraternize at once with my army of light. 
And I should give this army for a watchword those pugnacious, 
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inspiriting words of Whistler which I often repeat to myself when I 
am despondent about my own work or the appreciation of the arts in 
our modern world—‘Art happens—no hovel is safe from it, no Prince 
may depend upon it, the vastest intelligence cannot bring it about.’ Yes, 
art happens. We cannot make it happen or stop it happening. But, in 
the face of danger and by the virtue of delight, we can help to bring 
Artist and People together again, like long-lost brothers. 


Education in a Polish Depot 
L. GEOFFREY MARSH 


HEN the first detachment of Poles arrived in this country 
arrangements were speedily made to provide language 
instruction from a number of R.A.F. education officers. Many of these 
Poles had previously had flying experience, if not under actual fighting 
conditions, at least in the gliding schools (Sportowe Lotniska Polskie) 
which formed the preliminary training for all pilots in Poland. Now 
came the task of efficiently converting the Polish personnel to British 
requirements. This meant basing the usual Air Force training which 
varies from six to twelve months, on English instruction and supple- 
menting the airmanship and navigation courses with language classes. 
At first, general policy decided that one hour’s English a day 
should be given to every officer and airman, but it soon became clear 
that this programme should be particularized so that certain classes 
of officers and all pilots and observers should receive perhaps two or 
three hours instruction a day, while for the lower trade groups English 
was relatively unimportant. In practice, while “X”’ flight was receiving 
navigational training on a particular day “Y” flight was receiving 
instructions in English, and alternatively on the following day. As the 
Poles proceeded from the Initial Training Wing through the various 
schools to the operational Training Unit the language instructor’s 
responsibility was increased. Obviously the English taught had to be 
based on the requirements of the Service and was closely correlated 
to all technical instruction. Thus it became the business of the English 
teacher to understand and sometimes elucidate points on aerodrome 
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procedure or on the parts of an aircraft. Basic grammar and sentence 
building were linked up with actual service conditions. Thus “the 
pen of my aunt” became “‘the cockpit of my aeroplane” and “the books 
on the table” became “the bombers on the aerodrome”. The most 
efficient and quickest method of learning the language was from a 
textbook, provided always that the maximum service material was 
used for examples and oral practice. The pupil could mark his own 
rate of progress day by day and in most cases the written word gave 
him confidence to understand and converse in the shortest possible 
time. 

The Slav mind likes to pigeon hole mental impressions, to grade 
differences, fix labels and draw up lists. This national characteristic, 
allied with the fact that the Slav is naturally good at learning foreign 
languages, made teaching English a far less formidable job than it 
usually is. All pupils quickly learned the instructional jargon like “take 
over”, “bale out”, and “release salvo” or R.T. jargon like “are you 
receiving me?”, over to you, over”, and “give me a transmission”. 
To them this was more essential than learning the names of foods. 
As much illustrative material as possible was introduced into the 
English lesson—models of aircraft, aerodromes, photographs of 
bombing targets, in order that there could be a near approach to the 
reality of the War. 

The arrival of a large second detachment added fresh difficulties. 
It was realized that the teaching staff was inadequate, even with the 
assistance of British Council teachers lent to the R.A.F. In this 
Depot it was found necessary to give instruction to numbers of 
officers and men who had been placed in a pool while waiting for 
posting to training schools and squadrons. At first an institute and 
then a hotel was taken over and a staff of British N.C.O.’s and airmen 
was selected. Preliminary technical instruction was given in addition 
to English. School broadcasting and film lessons were included in 
the time-table. In the evenings the Local Education Authority lent 
the voluntary assistance of twelve lady teachers for further instruction, 
although, on the assumption that all work and no play makes Jack 
a dull boy, the evenings were planned on a basis of mutual friendliness 
and informality. It was desired that both sides should gain something 
but that English should be the common meeting point. 
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It is hardly necessary to add that the Polish Squadrons of the R.A.F. 
have already distinguished themselves many times in the War, par- 
ticularly as fighter pilots. As one pupil pilot explained in his class— 
“We are born to fight, anyhow, anywhere”. ““You English are better 
navigators”. That is the spirit of determined conflict which animates 
all the Polish personnel. Their determination in the English class is 
only a measure of what they will do in the air. 


A Library for Africans 


CAPTAIN DAVE H. EPSTEIN 
(Secretary, Transvaal Workers’ Educational Association) 


NEW page in the history of library development in South 

Africa will be opened with the inauguration of the Winifred 
Holtby Memorial Library to take place shortly, at the Western Native 
Township, Johannesburg. It constitutes the first serious effort on the 
part of any municipality in South Africa to provide an adequate 
library service for the non-Europeans resident within its borders. 


Non-European Carnegie Library 

The provision of library service in SouthAfrica for the non-Europeans, 
totalling about 8,000,000, is so woefully inadequate that it can be 
described in a few paragraphs. 

Just as South Africa is indebted to the Carnegie Corporation of 
America for funds provided for a survey of its major problem—that 
of the poor whites, so we have to pay tribute to that great institution 
for providing the money to initiate a library service for the non- 
Europeans of this country. In 1929 it set aside £3,000 for this purpose, 
to be administered and applied for provincially. And so began the 
non-European Carnegie Library of the Transvaal, Natal, Orange Free 
State, Eastern Province, the Cape Peninsular. Undoztedly these 
libraries have done great work. The Transvaal Library, for example, 
serves about 89 centres, such as the schools, locations, mission centres 
and settlements, institutions, social centres, Native colleges, and train- 
ing centres, and distributes about 9,000 books per annum. They suffer 
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however, from two great defects. Firstly, their annual revenue is 
meagre. For example, the Transvaal Library received last year under 
£200, as grants-in-aid from all municipalities in the Transvaal, and 
from the Provincial Council it received an additional £100. Secondly, 
they operate by sending out boxes of books to various centres, and 
these are distributed, with but only a few exceptions, by voluntary 
and untrained workers. Miss Gladys Oppenheim, the Bloemfontein 
Librarian Carnegie Scholar says in a report submitted by her: 

‘This is at best a makeshift. It does get books to the few Bantus 
in the neighbourhood who want books badly enough to wait for 
the odd hours when the voluntary distributer is free to open the 
box of books, but for the most part the books spend most of the 
time safely housed in the boxes. Library service to the Bantu will 
never develop until the service can be placed under the direct 
guidance of efficient and active librarians.’ 


Institutional Libraries 

There are in South Africa a number of first class institutional libraries, 
such as the Adam College Library, Natal; John Dube Library at 
Ohlange Institute; Sastri College Library, Natal, mainly for Indians, 
and Transvaal and Natal Teachers and various university libraries. 
The Lieverman Institute, Capetown, contains a fine library, mainly 
for*Coloureds and is allied to the Carnegie non-European Library for 
the Cape Peninsular. Some municipalities are more advanced than 
others, but this description is only applicable because the contribution 
from 99.9 per cent of the municipalities in South Africa is negligible. 


The Johannesburg Experiment 

The venture by the Johannesburg City Council is conceived on a 
vaster and more thorough scale than anything ever attempted in South 
Africa. The Winifred Holtby Memorial Library is to be housed in a 
building specially—and attractively—designed as a library. This in 
itself constitutes a pioneer venture and is worthy of honourable record. 
Situated in the Western Native Township, a district which contains 
the largest concentration of non-Europeans in Johannesburg, it is 
designed to serve 35,000 people, mostly Bantu, but also Indians and 
Coloureds. It will be free, even of deposits. Costing £2,000 it will be 
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contained in a modern and pleasing library building, consisting of 
large lending and reading rooms, an office and a board room, which 
will also serve as a cultural centre for the Bantu in the Western areas. 
It will be staffed with skilled Native and European assistants. Its 
annual cost will be £500. It may be mentioned here that this is apart 
from the non-European Library already opened at the Bantu Men’s 
Social Centre with 3,000 books; a third non-European library for 
Johannesburg is proposed for Orlando, a Native township which 
has 40,000 inhabitants. 


The Benefits 


The need for non-European libraries is self evident. Segregated in 
large Native Townships, with very little provision for the use of 
leisure time, living at best in two or three rooms, and at worst in 
slums of incredible description, the home life of nearly a quarter 
million Natives in the City is drab and dreary. Hardly a home amongst 
this entire number is served by electric light. Is it any wonder that 
native crime, particularly Juvenile Delinquency, is becoming alarming 
and a major problem facing the Europeans in the cities? 

Not the least of the advantages of a modern and well conducted 
public library will be that by its sheer comfort and pleasantness, by its 
attraction and pleasures it will give a new, useful and praiseworthy 
interest to thousands of Natives, who at present have only the streets, 
or a dull home to resort to after a strenuous day of work. Money spent 
in this direction will bring back ample dividends to the European 
ratepayers, who will contribute half the cost of the scheme. 


Difficulties Ahead 


Whilst the success of the Library is assured, its administration will 
have to be conducted tentatively and experimentally. No slavish 
imitation based on European standards will do. The problem is so 
entirely different and more difficult with the non-Europeans. The 
Indians, who number in Johannesburg 11,000, are a literate and cul- 
tured race, having an interest and standard not shared by the other 
non-Europeans. 24,000 Coloureds in the City have again other stand- 
ards, with probably a marked preference for works in Afrikaans. 
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The Native population, numbering to be exact 220,000, and for 
whom the Library is primarily intended, is in the main illiterate, for 
the educational facilities open to them is negligible. According to a 
special investigation made by Miss Janisch, Social Welfare Officer of 
the Native Affairs Department of the City Council of Johannesburg, 
the City has 40,400 children of school going age, but school provision 
exists for only 15,513 children, or 37 per cent, and of this number only 
299 attend classes above Standard VI. Standard IV is the general 
standard. Forty per cent leaving before reaching Standard II. One is, 
therefore, not surprised to learn that according to an Inter-Departmental 
Report issued in 1936, in the whole of South Africa only 33 pupils 
attained the matriculation class in that year; in Standard VI, there were 
8,435 pupils; in Standard VII 1,200; in Standard VIII, 381, tapering 
off in Standard IX, on the year before matriculation to 70. Added to 
this problem of illiteracy, there are more difficulties because the 
Natives have no single language, but speak a number of dialects. And 
the publications in the Native languages are few and far between. 
There are not 200 books in Zulu or Sesuto, spoken by the largest 
majority of Natives, and not a dozen in Pedi, Tonga and Sechuana, 
much spoken Transvaal Native dialects. In the Tonga language, there 
is one short novel of 35 pages. 

I have seen the basic book-stock recommended by Mr. R. F. 
Kennedy, Johannesburg Librarian, and accepted by the Library and 
Consultative Committees. It is really a first-class selection. Every 
available book in the Native dialects has been ordered. Books of 
reference include Hailey’s African Survey. Books on Africa and Africans 
abound. There are books on ethnography and folklore, race relations 
and economics, language and literature, biography and psychology, on 
education, religion, general knowledge, science, animals, first aid and 
hygiene, on woodwork, home-management, on aeroplanes and motors, 
on art and music, on sport, on games, on literature, on history, 
geography and travel. There is a special section on works on the 
Negro. There is an excellent choice of books on social problems, and 
of fiction, with a spice of ‘westerns’ and detective yarns. The children’s 
section contains, such classics as Aesop’s Fables, Snow-White and the 
Seven Dwarfs, and Grimm’s Fairy Tales. 

In addition, the ‘Friends of Africa’, so ably represented in this 
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country by Mr. and Mrs. W. G. Ballinger, have undertaken to donate 
to this Library the books which Winifred Holtby, so great a friend 
of the Africans, herself gathered on African Affairs, as well as books 
which have been obtained from funds (£185 in all) collected in 
London, as a memorial to her. 

For the first time in South Africa a non-European Library has been 
given a good start. Its progress will be watched throughout the length 
and h-eadth of this country, and beyond its shores as well. I have little 
doubt that its success will exceed all expectations. 


Psychology Is Fashionable and Neglected 
FREDERICK LAWS 


F the popularity of its technical terms in the mouths of public 

orators and ordinary people were any criterion of the importance of 
a science to society, psychology would rank high. Everybody talks 
psychology. On the lips of public speakers the words: ‘But of course 
we must consider the psychological aspect’ have become the recognized 
prelude to confused and confusing platitude. Persons not noted for 
precision of thought love to apply the cant phrase ‘wishful thinking’ 
to the pronouncements of their opponents. We hear much of the 
reputed paranoia of Hitler, and of his ‘psychological’ technique in 
appealing to the allegedly traditional ‘psychology of the Hun’. Sadism 
is a fashionable word, though not in its scientific meaning. Everyone 
is an amateur expert in the tremendously complex psychology of 
propaganda, and normally reasonable people are led by the word 
‘morale’ into a morass of pseudo-psychological rot. When the profes- 
sional psychologist hears the words psychology spoken by the laity 
he reaches for his ear-plugs. 

There is little doubt that psychology has become a popular mystic 
panacea which men honour or despise without wanting to investigate 
it critically. Just after the outbreak of war there was a rumour which 
ran as follows: ‘It is not true that Hitler has three astrologers who 
advise him how and when he should act. The truth is that he has three 
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psychologists. One is an expert on the mind of Mr. Chamberlain, 
another knows what M. Daladier will do in almost any circumstances, 
and the third specialises in the mind and neuroses of Stalin.’ This 
places the popular view of psychology neatly. It is cabalistic knowledge 
valuable for emotional jiu-jitsu, and useful for prediction. The parallel 
with astrology goes far. Vulgarizing books and periodicals and 
correspondence courses in these subjects have a common appeal. Hot 
tips from the stars on your love life and business future are rivalled 
by snappy advice from a world-famous professor on how to overcome 
your inferiority complex. Both tell you how to win friends and influence 
people, and both use the methods of patent medicine advertising to sell 
the advice. They present impressive conclusions without much boring 
discussion of the methods by which those conclusions were reached; 
they offer protection from impending social danger; they appeal to 
fear, to loneliness, to the desire for magic formule which will both 
explain and defend one from the menacing chaos of life. They have 
some of the stigmata of substitutes for religion. 

Now, together with the fashionableness of psychology, and perhaps 
as a consequence of it, goes a remarkable unwillingness to listen to 
what the serious psychologists really have to say. Quite honest people 
love logical shadow-boxing with what they presume, on little evidence, 
to have been Freud’s philosophical doctrines. Simple folk are strangely 
eager to recite a little piece about how gravely he over-estimated the 
importance of sex. Slightly less ingenuous are those who keep their 
ignorance and their reputation for fairness with the sage remark that 
the master’s disciples go much farther than he did and magnify his 
errors. But platitudes defensive against vanity-disturbing theories are 
not all. 

The senior universities are most unwilling to allow psychology the 
status of a serious separate subject. Students are warned that ‘it can be 
most misleading’, or ‘it won’t do your reputation here any good to 
be mixed up in that stuff’. More serious is the fact that psychological 
departments and laboratories have comparatively little money for re- 
search, and have to soothe the fears of senates that they may steal 
pupils from the philosophical or literary schools by being extremely 
statistical or narrowing their attention to safe and oh-so-scientific 
enquiries into the effect of drugs on the knee reflex, or the teach- 
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ability of the rat, or the functioning of the ganglion of the cockroach. 
These narrowed or statistical experiments have their value, but wider 
questioning and less certainly provable hypotheses are needed if our 
knowledge of the psyche is to advance. 

The medical profession generally prefers sweeping hypotheses 
about material glands to the study of ideas and emotions, and neurones 
to neuroses. Doctors, much of whose later practice must be concerned 
with the interaction of mind and body, whose ‘bedside manners’ kill or 
cure almost as many patients as their drugs, officially learn little or no 
psychology. Between psychologists and Harley Street specialists there 
is an atmosphere of distrust like that between sceptical conjurers and 
mediums. I would not say which were the mediums and which the 
conjurers, but it will be agreed that professional jealousy among 
wizards helps neither their patients nor the advancement of know- 
ledge. The British Association insists that papers on psycho-analysis 
should be sent, in full, to the committee for consideration. For papers 
on any other subject the title is enough. 

The head of one of the most important teachers’ training colleges in 
the country recently announced that the less teachers knew about 
psychology the better. Educationalists who are themselves remarkable 
for character rather than intellect are disturbed by the psychologist’s 
view that intellect is a necessary ingredient of character, and by his 
wish to measure both of them. Again, the defenders of our public 
school system of class education look with a drooping eye on the 
results so far of psychological enquiries into the relative importance 
of heredity and environment in matters of intelligence and general 
capacity. 

Industry in peace-time prefers the slave-driving methods of the 
Bedaux time-study man to the belief of the research industrial psycho- 
logist that you can improve production and the health and happiness 
of the producing worker simultaneously. The Government has taken 
Over a year to remember that in the last war it had to bring in experts 
to explain why intolerable hours caused fatigue, and fatigue caused 
reduction in the quantity and quality of munitions. 

Religious bodies are fussed by the traditional anti-clericalism of the 
scientist, though individuals are ready to fuse the new knowledge with 
their old ‘spiritual pathology’. The political demagogue who is 
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fondest of saying that you can’t change human nature is least willing of 
all to consider the possibility of studying this unchangeable. 

All those who suspect psychology and psychologists can fall back 
on the truth that it is a new science and the bromide that a little 
knowledge is a dangerous thing. Admittedly interim conclusions about 
experiments still in progress should not be ‘vulgarized’, and have been 
far too readily published. But surely a little tentative dangerous 
knowledge is to be preferred to a great deal of confident ignorance. 
Pre-war society has had little use for psychology except for purposes 
of misquotation. If post-war society is to reform itself, some knowledge 
of social psychology will be necessary. That knowledge could be 
available, but the would-be reformers will have to wake up to the need 
for it quickly. 


Reviews 

THE WAR AND THE ECONOMIC SYSTEM. W.E.A. and W.E.T.U.C. Study Out- 
line. 3d. 

THIS Is A very comprehensive outline. It deals with pretty well every aspect 
of the methods and economic consequences of the war, including problems 
of war finance; problems of war production; war controls new and old; 
and the war and the social order. The plan follows that of the previous 
W.E.A. outline syllabuses, that is to say, questions are posed, information 
supplied in a highly condensed form and references given, these last being 
mainly—and wisely—drawn as far as possible from the cheaper and more 
easily accessible sources. The result is an extremely meaty production. 
Apart from anything else, this outline should be a useful reference guide 
for students who have already begun to find their way about this labyrinth 
either in W.E.A. classes, or on the basis of some knowledge previously 
acquired elsewhere. 

For the beginner, with nobody and nothing but the outline to guide him, 
there is a danger that the course will prove altogether too difficult. To some 
extent this is inherent in the nature of the subject. How, for instance, can 
anybody explain the possibility of objections to, or arguments for paying 
for a war by inflation in a single page without taking for granted a knowledge 
of monetary theory which is anything but common property? Even more 
bewildering are the changes in the international economic structure resulting 
from the abandonment of the gold standard, and the significance of mys- 
terious phenomena like Exchange Equalization Funds and Tripartite 
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Currency Agreements. The only way to circumvent difficulties of this kind 
would have been to write a very much less ambitious pamphlet. For the 
real beginner that would certainly have been preferable; but the more 
advanced student would in that case have been sent empty away. In short 
we are brought back to problems which are inescapable in the production 
of all syllabuses for unknown students, and which cannot but be particularly 
acute in the case of relatively technical subjects. 

In other respects the path might perhaps have been made a little smoother. 
The author has clearly been at laudable pains to avoid dull writing. Bright- 
ness, however, is not necessarily the same as clearness. It may dazzle rather 
than illuminate. For example: the statement that “This was obviously more 
than a happy supply of gilt-edged stocks’ may well be a puzzling, rather 
than a helpful, commentary on the fact that the National Debt rose to 
£7,500 millions in 1919. 

These, however, are small matters. Here is a useful and solid piece of 
work, good for one purpose, if not for another. And it should be added 
with pleasure that this outline, unlike its predecessors, carries the name of 
the author (Mr. W. L. Kendall), if not on the title page, at least in a modest 
note inside the cover. This removes the serious objection that an anonymous 
W.E.A. outline will inevitably come to be regarded as an exposition of 
official W.E.A. teaching on the subject in question. 


EUROPEAN PAINTING AND SCULPTURE by Eric Newton (Published by Allen 
Lane) (Pelican Books) 6d. 


I WOULD like to alter the old saying that ‘a little knowledge is a dangerous 
thing’ to ‘a little education is a dangerous thing’. 

When certain humanitarians in the nineteenth century decided that the 
masses should be educated, little did they realize what curses and blessings 
would result from their efforts. Certainly now we are all literate: we read, 
write and add. But is the sum total of the efforts put into education worth 
the result? Are we any happier, do we live better lives, are we nobler, 
kinder, more sensitive, cleaner or more intelligent? 

On the whole I think we are probably cleaner and more intelligent— 
but for the rest I should be inclined to say no. 

Education should not bear the sole responsibility for the fact that on the 
whole we are less sensitive or less kind, but quite a lot must be laid to its 
door. The fact is that life has outstripped us. Or, to put it more clearly, 
technics have outstripped life. While machinery and combines run 
smoothly and are perfectly organized, other sides of life have been completely 
neglected. Modern life has not been planned in the round. Sanitation has 
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been catered for but where does the creative and imaginative instinct come 
in? These instincts are as much a part of the human make up as the desire 
for food, and as soon as the latter is satisfied the former makes itself felt. 

Now in our rush to exploit scientific knowledge and invention, we have 
forgotten that in doing so we have altered life-conditions for enormous 
numbers of people, substituting a grim environment for a naturally beautiful 
one, a life of mechanical effort for creative effort. Which means that the 
creative and imaginative sides of our natures have been systematically 
suppressed for over a hundred years. Natural values of good taste and under- 
standing have died, or are moribund. Even our senses are becoming affected. 

That is why, perhaps, quite a number of people are growing more and 
more concerned about the creative efforts of the community and the way to 
resuscitate them by educational methods. Of course there are people who 
resemble the lawyer I recently met, who told me he considered the world 
would lose nothing if there were no artists. Art, of any sort, to him was as 
superfluous as the little brush in a Tyrolean hat. But, thank heaven, such 
people are rare, and on the whole most people realize, in a very muddled 
way, perhaps, that the artist supplies a very pressing need. Therefore the 
more quickly we can bring the artist back into everyday life the better. 
Every effort to further this end is obviously important. 

The perspicacity shown by the editors of the Pelican Books in their choice 
of subjects and authors and in their realization of what is obviously wanted 
by thousands to-day cannot be too highly praised, and Mr. Eric Newton, 
in his excellent little book, European Painting and Sculpture, gives the 
avergge man a possibility to find out what all this art-racket is about. 

This book is not, as he himself admits, a history for the student. Facts 
can be found in their thousands already enumerated in our libraries. What 
Mr. Newton is trying to give us is a description of the function of art in 
the history of mankind and a short history of the development of painting 
and sculpture in Europe. 

It is admirably balanced and the relative periods of growth seem, on read- 
ing the book, to take their place naturally in the pattern, and to give one an 
extremely pertinent insight into and understanding of the knowledge to be 
gained by the sympathetic contemplation of painting and sculpture within 
these limits of space and time. 

The book is clearly and precisely, at times almost racily, written. There is 
no jargon to bore the ears and no banality to bore the mind. (I do , however, 
object to the word enhance used to mean to beautify, instead of to make 
greater). Mr. Newton not only puts the various phases of the supreme 
creative effort in Europe in perspective but also allots them life or experience 
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values that are both instructive and significant, though one may not always 
agree with his estimate of them. On Mr. Newton’s inability to love Rem- 
brandt, I feel like an earnest missionary must feel confronted by a stubborn 
savage—if only he could see the light how happy he would be. The con- 
clusions that Mr. Newton draws as to the direction of modern art are 
challengeable. I think I can discern the trend that for many years to come 
will play the most important part in creative activity; and, although I think 
this inevitable and perhaps sad, I feel convinced with Mr. Newton that the 
spirit that leads us to creation is the vital thing and so long as this lives, 
human destiny is safe. 

HELEN KAPP 


A SHORT HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE by B. [for Evans (Penguin 

Books) 6d. 

THE History of English Literature is a sprawling, unwieldy thing to handle 
briefly. It has been done before, but it is probably the first time that the story 
has been compressed into such a short space with such conspicuous grace 
and proportion, and moreover, with such readableness. It begins with the 
time when the Angles, Saxons, and Jutes, ‘respectable gentlemen at home’ 
from all accounts, invaded this island in search of Lebensraum, in which 
process they would appear to have ‘changed their manners’; and ends when 
history is demonstrating its tendency to repeat its patterns. Or perhaps not to 
repeat them? The subject matter is divided first by genre, and then according 
to period. Four chapters go to the treatment of English poetry, three to 
drama, three to the novel, and two to other English prose. These, with a 
preliminary chapter on Literature before the Conquest, make two hundred 
and fifteen pages. Compression indeed, and not a dull page. 

No member of an adult education class in literature can afford to be 
without this book, and no wise tutor can ignore it. Few tutors worth their 
salt but have felt the impossibility of teaching literature by the text-book, 
with its arid array of facts, its ready-made inherited judgments, and its 
cramping effect on initiative. But facts have their value, and are contributory 
to the formation of taste. Wide scholarship has gone to the assembling of 
such facts as crowd the pages of this book. Every writer, and many important 
works have their dates neatly bracketed, from the Book of the Duchess (1369), 
to The Ascent of F6 (1936). While they are thus placed within their own 
time, a chance remark will often lift them out of its limitations, and make 
them of universal reference, as when Professor Evans describes Bernard 
Mandeville’s Fable of the Bees (1714), and adds that ‘much in his work reads 
like a modern condemnation of commerce and governments.’ 
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The author’s appreciation of books of every type reminds us that the 
editors of the Pelicans were shrewd enough to choose for the writing of this 
outline a critic who, though his critical judgment matured during the dis- 
gruntled twenties, had, nevertheless, the courage to be a professed lover of 
Wordsworth and the romantics. So the tone of the book has none of the 
acrimony of the Eliot-Pound school, nor its preference for the more recon- 
dite writers: Shakespeare is Shakespeare, and a greater than Webster (who 
has his own particular value), and that is all there is to it. ‘It will be seen that 
he is not out to explode reputations but to evaluate them. His general atti- 
tude may be explained by the quotation of a sentence of his own, about 
D. H. Lawrence: ‘He rejected tradition, partly because he had never known 
it, and instead of struggling to remake civilization he turned upon it a loath- 
ing that culminated in despair’. So does not Professor Evans, but he sees the 
intellect as ‘one of the major instruments allowed to man if he is to seek the 
reasonable life’. A wise saying. This then is the work of a man for whom life 
did and does smack sweet; he finds the English literary inheritance on the 
whole a noble one, generous, wise and beautiful. His chapters on the Eng- 
lish poets could hardly be bettered. He can pass from Donne to Cowper, 
from Shelley to Masefield, and touch off each with the phrase that flashes 
illumination and enlightens befogged perceptions. These chapters are, to one 
reader, the best in the book. 


Much of the book’s attraction lies in its style, at once easy and compact, 
grave, when gravity needs, but adorned with a very pretty wit when occa- 
sion offers. It is this which marks it out from the also-rans among the 
Histories of ‘Eng. Lit’. Sentences in which there is a concentration of mean- 
ing will open up a whole field of enquiry (good, this, for the student!) and 
instead of darkening counsel will illuminate it. Examples taken at random 
from three succeeding pages will show just how rich it is in this kind of 
stimulus. Of Ben Jonson he says (p. 101): ‘It is only to be regretted that 
from the eighteenth century the idolatry of Shakespeare has deprived Jon- 
son of the place which should be his upon the English stage’. Of T. Heywood 
(p. 102): ‘He adapted tragedy to the sensibilities of the rising middle classes’. 
Of the plays of Webster that they are more than melodrama (p. 103): 
‘Behind the world of theatrical violence, Webster, with a poet’s mind, sees 
life itself as pitiless, cruel and corrupt, and this elevates his violence into 
vision’. And how much is expressed and yet left unsaid by the sentence about 
the eighteenth century (p. 111): ‘the history of sentimentalism is un- 
written, yet without it the interpretation of modern England is incomplete’. 
There follows a masterly exposition in brief of the infection of literature in 
that century and after, with an excess of sentiment. It is too true that its 
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effect on comedy was disastrous. No one less than a Shaw could have 
rescued it. 

In this way Professor Evans continually serves up tit-bits of fact hitherto 
not widely known or insufficiently apprehended. It makes his account a joy 
to the specialist as well as a benefit to the student. We may have known, but 
have probably forgotten, that in attempting to describe the long, heroic 
romances of Mile de Scudéry in the seventeenth century ‘Englishmen 
first began to use the word “romantic”,’ that ‘It is significant that in his 
(Sir Walter Scott’s) treatment of the Middle Ages, the Church, the dominant 
institution, escapes consideration’, that in 4 Tale of Two Cities Dickens 
‘inspired by Carlyle, laid his theme in the French Revolution’, or that 
Thackeray ‘flogged his income up to £10,000 a year’. He can mock a little 
too, as when he says: ‘one feels that the only ritual known to Dickens’ 
middle-class audience was the pageantry of funerals’, or of Arnold Bennett 
that ‘if he was sometimes a “Card” he was often an artist.’ 

There are bound to be minor points, in a book of such scope, on which 
the reader will find himself challenging the author. I have the feeling that he 
a little under-estimates the power of Wells as a creative writer, while giving 
him full value as the great philosopher-journalist of this century. Against 
this may be put his judicious estimate of the form and background of the 
fiction of James Joyce, and the admirable precision of his summary of the 
strength and weakness of D. H. Lawrence. On neither of these subjects could 
more of worth have been said in so few words. One ought to add, since this 
review has dwelt on his quality of balance, that he is no wobbler, but can 
come down plump with decisive judgments of his own: his chapter on 
recent fiction, having dealt with its experiments in form, ends: ‘without the 
story fiction cannot live’. And Lytton Strachey, so recently dead, is 
declared without reservations ‘a secure and supreme artist.’ 

Perhaps not everyone to-day will agree with his view of Mr. Bronté. He 
expresses the more or less traditional opinion of him derived originally from 
Mrs. Gaskell. But the latter was made to withdraw some of her more damag- 
ing statements about him during her life, and later critics and biographers 
have shown that the legend that brackets him with Edward Barrett and 
Theobald Pontifex involves over-staiement and over-simplification. Again, 
in his reference to “The Way of all Flesh’ he gives the date (1903) of its 
publication, without the addendum, here very relevant, that it was written 
between 1872 and 1884, though he says that ‘in a century that was little given 
to satire’ he revived something of the spirit of Swift. Obviously the century 
in which it was published has been given much to satire, thanks partly to his 
example. In the excellent summary of Butler’s work he does make it clear, 
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which some writers on Butler ignore, that Meredith and Hardy, each in his 
own way, are his predecessors in undermining, by comedy or by irony, the 
foundations of the Victorian compromise. Too many think of Butler as 
dive-bombing suddenly out of the cloud with his destructive missiles. It is 
pertinent to remember that Butler forecast, in those safe days, that ‘the 
machine as master would challenge and destroy civilization.’ 

Minor cavillings about a work of quality are ungracious, so it remains 
only to be said that the one major difference I should have liked would have 
been to have a chapter on the course of English criticism treated separately 
as are fiction, poetry, and the drama. To lump it in with ‘English Prose’ is a 
little to lose sight of it as an entity and to ignore the value of critical pro- 
nouncements from Sidney to Eliot in providing a touchstone for the imagina- 
tive work of their periods. The fluctuations of taste and the search for critical 
standards make a story of their own, worth telling. As it is, we get Coleridge, 
Keats, Arnold, and the like touched off with wit and brevity in their 
turn, but with his genius for compression Professor Evans would have 
managed to say something illuminating about, say, modern developments in 
Shakespearean criticism without too much swelling the number of his pages. 

This must be one of the very best of the Pelicans. I recommend it enthu- 
siastically. The more one reads it the better it grows. 

IRENE C. MAJOR-STEVENSON 


FURNISHING YOUR HOME by Mrs. C. G. Tomrley (Allen & Unwin) 8s. 6d. 


WE ARE NOW discovering, if we did not know it already, that our standard 
of living is higher than other European countries—too high, we are told, 
to maintain in wartime. Yet paradoxically we live less well than half a dozen 
others. For this, particularly in our housing, we are not altogether to blame. 
The Scandinavian countries, even Germany, benefited by our pioneer 
experiences when their industrial revolutions came. Legacy of a hundred 
and fifty years of urban anarchy, our housing problems cannot be solved 
over-night. In any case, they are too vast for the individual or the family 
unit to cope with. But the past months have shown how obstinately and 
affectionately we stand by our homes in spite of their shortcomings. We 
could do much to improve the unpromising raw material, and the onus is 
on those bodies of housewives who, through Domestic Science schools 
and enterprising Women’s Institutes, etc., are so radically and swiftly 
adapting and improving our national diet. 

Women are, I think, to blame that they have not these past years insisted 
on better value in the equipment of their houses. Their home is the main 
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background to their life, yet few women of any class appear to have 
troubled to discover the possibilities available in furnishing and equipping 
their homes. It is a bewildering problem, of course. There is at present no 
one accepted home-grown style as in the past, too often only the confusing 
patter of the over-eloquent salesman, urging the tudoresque, the modern- 
istic, Ye olde Worlde ‘Knole’, the gracious ‘Buckingham’; snob appeal of 
names coupled with a shoddiness of craftsmanship which produces to- 
morrow’s slum. 

What is Mrs. Everyman to do? She does not want to live in an atmo- 
sphere of tawdry film studio glitter. I can’t believe she particularly hankers 
for the safe treacle-coloured stain inevitably smeared over the raw wood 
of the dining-room suite. But how can she know before she sets out what 
she wants, where to get it and how much she should fairly pay? 

Mrs. C. G. Tomrley has undertaken to tell her in Furnishing Your 
Home. Mrs. Tomrley is well equipped for the job. She has had practical 
experience of the furnishing trade with a firm which has shown for 
thirty years and more the best of contemporary design; is herself a pro- 
fessional artist; has lectured indefatigably about those elementary problems of 
design which so many of us now find difficulty, through constant repetition, 
in speaking about with any freshness. She has arranged practical displays 
suggesting how the best can be made of existing opportunities on a small 
budget. In Furnishing Your Home Mrs. Tomrley gives us the sum of her 
practical experience of the problem, or in her own words sets out ‘to provide 
a sort of economical Mrs. Beeton of furnishing’. 

It is tantalizing that such a book should appear at this moment when 
our choice of stock is rigidly limited, and we are urged to save on all but 
essentials to life. The book itself is tantalizing, and I should like to see a 
revised version with the text trimmed to half, more tables of costs related 
to budgets, double the number of diagrams and no photographic plates. 
Mrs. Tomrley’s theory is usually unimpeachable, her tips most valuable, 
but, as so often happens in books of this kind, when she comes to produce 
her examples, they are disappointingly contradictory. Her first page of plates 
gives the show away. Though neither of the illustrations shown (the good 
and the bad) would be my personal choice for my bedroom, give me 
‘chaos’ (the bad) every time of the two. It has some warmth and human 
feeling, and though the forms are not distinguished, their clumsiness and 
emptiness is not underlined as in ‘unity’. The moral is, I think, that we have 
not realized the simple truth, which Mrs. Tomrley quotes from Mr. Cher- 
mayeff, that ‘mass production in furniture is a heaven-sent opportunity for 
multiplying good design’. We have not begun to use our best designers, 
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as apart from stylisors, on the scale appropriate to to-day. We have only to 
compare the stock of the most progressive London and provincial stores 
listed in this book with their counterpart in the Swedish or Finnish co- 
operatives. To remedy this we shall have to wait at any rate until after the 
war. In the meanti~ », you will find the author stimulating and useful for 
many small point: uch as how to make the most of your kitchen space 
without involving yourself in any fresh expense, and thanks to Mrs. 
Tomrley’s practical sense, this applies whether your income is £5 or £50 
a week. ROBERT WELLINGTON 


WHAT ARE WE WAITING FOR by Francis Williams. 

FREEDOM IS OUR WEAPON by Tom Wintringham. 

MAKE FRUITFUL THE LAND by Sir George Stapledon. 

TO HELL WITH CULTURE by Herbert Read. 

START PLANNING BRITAIN NOW by Ritchie Calder. 

DEMOCRATISE THE EMPIRE by W. M. Macmillan. 
(The first six titles in the Democratic Order series, edited by Francis 
Williams for Kegan Paul, 15. each.) 


PoLicies for new orders are more fun to write than they are to read. Only a 
very great writer can convey to the reader that intoxicating sense of power 
which comes from widening a road here, shifting an industry there, assemb- 
ling the spare parts of a new world in the gracious moments of respite that 
paper and the typewriter can give us from the old. Perhaps that is why these 
books are not as exciting as their titles promise. 

Yet discussion must, we traditionally believe, precede action, and any 
serious exercise in the discussion of political, social, and economic questions 
is therefore to be welcomed. 

This series of pamphlets, edited by a distinguished journalist and author, 
is concerned with the democratic order which, the writers argue, must be 
our answer to Hitler’s new order. Most of the authors contend that some 
degree of socialism, or at least some shifting from conservatism, is necessary 
to that democratic order. 

The books are most interesting when they are blueprints and least inter- 
esting when they are manifestos. Sometimes they slip disconcertingly from 
one to the other. For example, Mr. Williams, after listing some reforms 
which it is at least arguable could be at once considered, goes on to say: 

‘On the basis of such a home policy we can and must announce, speci- 
fically and concretely, our readiness to contribute to the maximum of our 
power in the establishment of a European society in which there shall be 
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co-operation in place of war and of competition, security in place of in- 
security, social justice in place of inequality and in which the claim of all 
men and women to a decent standard of life shall be the first and overriding 
charge upon the resources of the community.’ ‘Specifically and concretely’ 
are the operative words. 

The planners’ most severe discipline is the necessity at all points for 
compromise between efficiency and liberty, between the all-embracing plan 
and the individual’s pertinacious likes and dislikes; tidiness is not enough. 
Happily, the authors of these pamphlets are for the most part refreshingly 
alive to this. Mr. Calder understands that however important regionalism is, 
the regions must be firmly based on the smallest local unit, if necessary the 
street; Sir George Stapledon makes far-reaching suggestions but never for- 
gets the part each farmer must play in the national life. 

Perhaps esthetics take most unkindly to planning, but Mr. Read’s essay, 
with its somewhat self-consciously challenging title, is less satisfactory 
than the other pamphlets in this series. There is something altogether too 
simple about such statements as 

‘The Fundamental truth about economics is that the methods and instru- 
ments of production freely used and fairly used are capable of giving every 
human being a decent standard of living.’ 

Few will dispute Mr. Read’s plea, sometimes eloquently stated, that culture 
is all the better for having a small ‘c’ and should begin at home (with, of 
course, the corollary that the home should be one in which culture can 
breathe). But never were so many babies thrown out with so little bath water 
as in 

‘The whole of our capitalist culture is one immense veneer. . . . To hell 
with such a culture! To the rubbish heap and furnace with it all!’ 

Few of the proposals in these books will be wholly new to, say, readers 
of this journal; they are meant for a much wider audience, for, we are told, 
the men and women in factories and workshops, in barracks and training 
camps and upon the farms. It is doubtful if 1s. is the right price for a pamph- 
let. The format is most attractive, but for material necessarily not of per- 
manent interest perhaps something simpler and cheaper would have been 
better. 

The titles yet to come maintain the high standard of authorship of the 
first six. 

N. G. LUKER 


‘ART FOR THE PEOPLE’ 
EXHIBITIONS 


Readers of the JOURNAL may like to know 
where current and projected Exhibitions are 
being held; here is a list of fixtures for the Spring: 


BRITISH LANDSCAPE TRADITION 
1740-1940 
TAUNTON: Bishop Fox’s Girls’ School 
April 3—April 26. 
BATH: Victoria Art Gallery 
May !0—June 7. 


SALISBURY: The Roberts Room, School of Art 
June 16—July 12. 


CONTEMPORARY BRITISH PAINTING 


BEDFORD: Girls’ Modern School 
April 2i—May 10. 


LINCOLN: Usher Art Gallery 
May 24—June 22. 


WAR ARTISTS EXHIBITION 


MANSFIELD: The Art Gallery 
April 3—April 26. 
BLACKBURN: The Lewis Textile Museum 
May 7—May 31. 


WOLVERHAMPTON: Art Gallery. 
June 9—June 28. 


BRITISH WATERCOLOURS AND 
DRAWINGS 


CARLISLE: Tullie House Museum 
April 25—May 24. 
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